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ANNUAL MEETING—THE FUTURE. 
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The Annual Meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture (on the 7th inst.) will doubtless be well at- 
tended, and now that the delegates begin to appreci- 
ate more fully the importance of this meeting in its 
influence on the agricultural progress of the State, 
we may expect that the deliberations will be more 
earnest and comprehensive than heretofore; and it is 
to be hoped that a spirit of enlightened patriotism 
will govern the entire proceedings. 

Agricultural improvement has made rapid progress 
in Ohio since the organization of the State Board, 
and with the aid of existing laws, and the co-opera- 
tion of the numerous county societies and the public 
press, we may expect to see still more cheering re- 
sults; but it is now time for the leaders in this cause 
to take an ADVANCED Position in the warfare against 
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pense in getting up and managing these Fairs, but 
whether they could be m ade to conduce as largely to 
the benefit of the whole State by this method is to 
many minds a matter<« doubt. We have formerly 
given our reasons again‘. this plan, but the increasing 
number of railroads lead ng to this city will in a short 
time so lessen the force uf our objections that we pre- 
sume it will not be many years, at farthest, before the 
plan will be adopted. 

An Agricultural Museum and Library has before 
been éalked of, and it is quite time something should 
be done, at least in the way of its commencement. 
The first thing should be an application for a good suit 
of Rooms for this and other purposes of the Board, in 
the New State House. An Act for this purpose should 
by all means be secured the present winter, before 
the rooms are all appropriated to other uses, and so 
that they can be finished with special reference to this 
object. And here we would remark that measures 
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ignorance and prejudice. The impetus that has been | should be taken at the annual meeting, or by the 
given to the improvement of our domestic animals| President of the Board, to have the resolutions of the 
and farm implements, by the competition at our State | meeting and of the Board which contemplate action 
and county fairs has been the means of much good— ‘of the Legislature, brought distinctly before that body 
but there is a more important, and more difficult work, at an early stage of the session, and to have the at- 








to which the real friends of improvement should now 
direct their efforts—that is, the improvement of the 
Farmer himself, by giving him the facilities for a good 
agricultural education. This is now felt to be the great 
want of the age, and is more important than any other 
subject that can be presented for discussion at the an- 
nual meeting, or for the action of the State Board. 
We would suggest, also, that in the selection of new 


members of the Board, some reference should be had | 


to their qualifications for devising and carrying for-| 
ward wise measures for this object, even though it 
may be at the risk of detracting somewhat from the 
success of the State Fairs. 

An Experimentai Farm has also been suggested as 
a very desirable object. This might be most appro- 
priately connected with an Agricultural School, or, if 
no such school is established it could be appended to 
the State Fair Grounds, provided it should be decided 
to fix a permanent location for the Fair. 

The question of the location of the next State Pair | 
is likely to excite some interest atthe meeting. The 
citizens of Zanesville have held a meeting, and we 
believe will send a delegation to request that the Fair 
shall be appointed in that city, but many persons are 
of the opinion that it ought not to be held there until 
the several railroads leading to that place, now in 
process of construction, are completed, so as to afford 
better facilities for getting to and from the Fair, and 
thereby lessening the inconvenience of the crowd. 
Many, too, are of the opinion that the time has now 
come when the location of State Fairs should be fixed 
at Columbus, and permanent grounds secured and 
buildings erected for the purpose. This would un- 
doubtedly save an immense amount of labor and ex- 


tention of leading members called to the same repeat- 

\eane during the session if necessary to secure action 
| thereon, instead of trusting to the volunteer promises 
of any individual who may assume to represent the 
interests of the Board in the Legislature. 

In regard to the election of new members of the 
Board, we understand that the two residents of this 
| vicinity, whose terms expire, (Messrs. Suttivant and 
Mepary,) both intend to decline a re-election. Mr. 
Mepary, it will be remembered, resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Board last summer, on account of his 
want of time to attend to the duties; that resignation 
however was not accepted by the Board. Mr. Suuui- 
vaANT, we believe, assigns no good reason for declining 
further service, and we sincerely hope he will obey the 
precept, “ be not weary in well doing,” and consent to 
serve another term, as we are quite sure the Conven- 
tion will desire him to do. For a new memberof the 
Board, we have been requested to put in nomination 
Samvet Brusu, Esq., of this city, the very efficient 
President of the Franklin County Agricultural Society, 
and the father of the law passed last winter for assist- 
ing county societies to purchase grounds and erect 
buildings for their fairs by means of aid from their 
county treasury. And, by the request of Mr. Brus, 
we also nominate Hon. Jonn Funeer, of Greene coun- 
ty, through whose influence in the Legislature the 
passage of that law was secured. Mr. James M. Brown, 
of Trumbull county, has also been suggested as a 
suitable person for a member of the Board, and should 
have our vote if we had onetogive. The citizens of 
Zanesville, it is stated, will nominate a member for 
that vicinity, in connection with their request for the 
next Fair to be appointed at that place. 
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ESSAY ON HOGS, exhibits improvement in form without oes = 
wr Bie | cacy of constitution; they have a remarkable tenden- 
Characteristics of Breeds. cy . fatten, and though Seane and stronger than the 
BY SANFORD HOWARD, OF MASSACHUSETTS. Neapolitan, display all their good qualities. The Es- 
me: sex breed is much indebted for its excellencies to the 
oncluded. , : . ” 
esta | Neapolitan intermixture. 

The Bedford or Woburn Breed originated at Woburn,| The Improved Essex.—This is one of the most val- 
the estate of the Duke of Bedford. It was a valuable} uable breeds now known, Its establishment is gen- 
breed, and was widely disseminated. Various impor-| erally credited to the late Lord Western. It has of 
tations were made to this country—some under differ- later years been extensively known in the hands of 
ent names. The first was sent as a present to Gen-) W. Fisher Hobbs, of Mark’s Hall, Essex. It has, per- 
eral Washington by the Duke of Bedford, about the haps, carried more prizes at the shows of the Smith- 
year 1792. Some of the descendants of this impor-| field Club within the last ten years, than any other 
tation were subsequently introduced into Massachu-| breed. As above-mentioned, it was derived from a 
setts by Colonel Timothy Pickering, who was Secre-| cross with the Neapolitan, and inherits the color of 
tary of State under a portion of Washington’s admin-| that race, with more size, finer symmetry, and much 
istration. The same stock was bred in great perfec- better constitution. Stephens, author of the “ Book 
tion for several years by the late Dr. O. Fiske, of of the Farm,” and the “ Farmer’s Guide,” says: “ As 
Worcester. The writer had personal experience with! to the breed which shows the greatest disposition to 
the breed from this end other siocks. But the last) fatten, together with a due proportion of lean, | never 
remnant of this famed Bedford breed, in this part of saw one equal to that which was originated by Lord 
the country, is believed to have been merged in what Western, in Essex. They were exceedingly gentle, 
has been called the “ Hospital Breed,” which is under- indisposed to travel far, not very prolific, however, but 
stood to have been formed by crossing stock obtained could attain, if kept on, to a great weight, and so 
from Dr. Fiske with the Mackay and Leicester. Some compact in form and small of bone and offal, that they 
of the peculiar points of the Bedford are still some- invariably yielded a greater weight of pork than was 
times seen in the Hospital stock. judged of before being slaughtered. The offal was 

The Byfield or Newbury White Breed originated, or small, and more delicious ham was never cured than 
first became noted, about forty years since, on the they afforded.” Martin says, “these animals fatten 
farm of the late Gorham Parsons, Esq., in Newburgh, quickly, grow rapidly, and yield very superior meat. 
in this State. It was said to have sprung from across The hogs when fattened will sometimes weigh 26 or 
with some pigs brought from Africa, which hada great 28 stones, (14 tbs.,) at 18 or 20 months,”—equal to 
tendency to fatten. No vestige of it has been seen 252 to 392 tbs. 
for some years, except in diluted crosses. What was Colonel Lewis G. Morris, of Fordham, Westchester 
called the “ Grass Breed,” was probably derived from county, New York, has made several importations of 
some mixture with the Byfield. this breed, some specimens of which were purchased 

The foregoing list comprises most of the breeds of W. Fisher Hobbs, and were of that gentleman’s 
which have been regarded as best adapted to the pro- best stock. 
duction of “ clear pork.” Other breeds, which forma’ There is a white, or nearly white variety of the Es- 
greater proportion of lean properly combined with fat, sex, some specimens of which were imported by the 
may be more profitable for particular situations. In late Mr. Stickney. 
cities and large towns a great quantity of pork is con-| The Berkshire Breed.—The old Berkshire was a hog 
sumed ina fresh state. To be best adapted to this of nearly the largestclass. He is described as having 
purpose, swine should be small-boned, only moderately been mostly black, with a large frame, and large pen- 
fat, but plump and meaty, weighing when dressed from dent ears. Martin says, “they were often found to 
forty to a hundred pounds—the flesh fine-grained, and weigh from 100 to 110 or 120 stones, of 8 tbs. to the 
of the best quality as to flavor. Under this class, and stone.” Culley mentions one which, in 1774, weigh- 
as adapted to baconing, as before described, may be ed, alive, 12 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 tbs., and when killed and 
enumerated the following: dressed, weighed 10 cwt. 3 qrs. and 11 tbs. avoirdu- 

The Neapolitan Breed.—Martin, speaking of the ex- pois.” 
cellence of Italian swine, observes: “The ancient The modern breed is the result of various mixtures 
Romans made the art of breeding, rearing and fatten- of the old with smaller breeds. Youatt says the old 
ing pigs a study, and elevated so to speak, various Berkshire has been crossed with the Siamese, Chinese, 
strains to the highest perfection. We cannot doubt and Neapolitan—a statement which is corroborated by 
that from those improved races of antiquity the pre- others. It was for a while a very popular breed in 
sent pigs of Italy have descended. It is not, we think, this country. Many of our people have reason to re- 
overstraining the mark, to regard the excellent breeds member the “ Berkshire fever,”—some for the money 
of pigs in Italy as the descendants of a Jong line of | they gained, and others for the money they lost by it. 

ancestry—of breeds established before Rome fell.”| During the excitement in regard to the breed, it was 
The Neapolitan is the most celebrated Italian breed,| represented by speculators as far more valuable than 
and has been the source from whence some of the any other, and specimens were sometimes sold as high 
most esteemed English breeds have been in part de-| as $200 to $300 a head. But their popularity soon 
rived. They have also been introduced into the Uni- declined, and from the height to which they had been 
ted States, but did not prove svfficiently hardy for or- | raised in general estimation, they quickly went down 
dinary management. Their flesh is of very superior to the opposite extreme. The causes of this rever- 
quality. Martin’s description of the breed is as fol- sion of public opinion were various. One, and not the 
lows: “The Neapolitan pig is small, black, almost, least important, was the exagerated representations 
destitute of bristles, and remarkable for aptitude to| which their advocates made of their merits. This 
fatten; it is short in the snout, small in the bone, with | produced a reaction. People did not find them to come 
sharp erect ears; but it is by no means hardy, at least up to the false standard which enthusiasts or shorpers 
in our country, and if the sows happen to have litters had made, and being disappointed in this, refused to 
in winter, it will be difficult, should the weather be | see or acknowledge the true value which actually be 
severe, to save the young pigs from dying. But as aj longed to the breed. Another cause of their decline 
cross with some of our breeds, as the Berkshire, the | was the character of their meat. The Berkshire, in 


| Neapolitan race is most valuable. The cross-breed all its phases, is a lean-meated hog. Hence the pork 
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was not adapted to barrelling—the carcass lacked the 
clear, unmixed fat, which the packers wanted. 

But it may be supposed the pork was well adapted 
to the fresh-meat market, and to the mode of curing 
practised at the South, before spoken of. This was 
the case to a certain extent. Some of the Berkshires 
were well suited to these purposes. The breed, how- 
ever, varied greatly in character. They were large or 
small, according as the old Berkshire or the breeds 
with which they had been crossed, predominated, The 
large, lop-eared ones, which sometimes weighed 600 
or 700 lbs. dressed, were often coarse fleshed, and not 
liked on that account. The very smallest, partaking 
most of the Siamese characters, had a lack of consti- 
tution, and were not prolific, but their flesh was fine 
and good, and the medium-sized ones, weighing 300 to 
350 tbs. at 14 to 18 months, were in every respect 
useful animals for these purposes. Another reason 
why the Berkshires did not succee4 at the South was, 
that they appeared in many instances not well adapted 
to the climate, and became unhealthy there. 

Judging the Berkshires as they have appeared in 
this country, they are less uniform in their characters 
than many other breeds—a point which is of great 
importance with persons who wish to breed swine for 
a particular object, as it is only those animals which 
possess certain qualities that are best adapted to any 
specified purpose. 

Points of a good Hog.—The points which indicate 
the fattening tendency in a hog, are, the head small, 
with short snout and dished face; the ear small and 
thin, (the erect ear generally denotes affinity with the 
Asiatic race, and the pendent ear. a corresponding 
connection with the Old English,) the neck short and 
thick; the chest broad and capacious; the ribs round; 
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from hips backward; the legs straight and tolerably 


tles. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that all these 
points do not indicate an animal best adapted to every 
situation. The thin-skin and absence of bristles, 
though favorable to the accumulation of fat, when the 
animal is well sheltered and protected, do not denote 
the hardiness which may be necessary under exposure. 
If the animal is destined to support himself in a con- 
siderable degree, under the various transitions of wea- 


the back straight; the luin broad; the rumps long) 


small; the skin soft and smooth, with thin, fine bris-| 
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ther, instead of the thin hide and scanty bristles of 
the refined varieties, he must be clad in covering which 
will affurd the requisite protection against the elements, 
and the tendency to fatten must, to a certain extent, 
give way to a habit of activity and a tendency to mus- 
cular fibre. Evenin ordinary farm-management, there 
may be too much regard paid to the points which de- 
note a tendency to fat only, to the neglect of those 
which denote constitution. A proper balance of these 
must be kept constantly in view, or the stock which 
will be found most profitable cannot be bred.—Journal 
United States Agricultural Society. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE Press.—The new impulses, 
energies and intelligence infused of late years into 
agricultural employments, is a progress of which the 
sober citizen and the patriot may be proud. There is 
something more than mere profession of progress, 
mere politician’s progress, something more than mere 
rapid talking and boasting, in causing the earth to 
bloom with beauty, and grow under the superabun- 
dance of productions which conduce to the comfort 
and sustenance of the human family. 

Our paper is diffused over and may reach the minds 
of some readers, in at least twenty counties, in Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana. We think we can do them 
no greater service, than to urge them to co-operate in 
fostering and sustaining Agricultural Societies where 
| they exist, and establishing them where they do not 
|exist. The trader and the mechanic should aid in the 
| work, because their thrift and prosperity depend on 
the aggregate production, and net savings of the far- 

mer’s toil. Let periodicals be taken to con over and 
| study during the long winter evenings. If a man 
| takes but one periodical, let it be an agricultural one. 
| Let a farmer do as men in other pursuits do. Sustain 
your own press and your own handicraft first. Seek 
wider knowledge afterwards. If you can afford but 
one paper, drop the political one. Patronize that 
|which is most likely to address your reason, impress 
ideas, instead of prejudice into your minds, and whose 
object is to develop the resources of the country. and 


promote the well being of the individual.— Toledo 
Blade. 
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An enterprising young Statesman says he can steer 
the ship of State in perfect safety if he can only keep 
his hand on the “ tiller of the soil!” 














DAVIS’ IMPROVED CORN PLANTER—PATENTED OCTOBER 25, 1853. 






perator is attentive to his business. See Advertisement. 
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This Machine was exhibited at the 
Dayton Fair, and we have examined 
several fields of corn which were plant- 
ed with it last spring, in the vicinity 
of West Jefferson, where the inventor, 
(N.C. Davis,) resides. We think it 
possesses advantages over all other 
machines that we have seen, especial- 
ly for planting in eheck rows, (both 
ways,) as most others are only designed 
for dropping in rows in one direction. 

By this Machine the dropping of the 
seed is effected by means of a lever 
attached to the handles, and operated 
on by a slight pressure of one or both 
thumbs, just as the share crosses the 
mark or furrow where the hill is de- 
signed tobe. The seed is then instant. 
ly discharged from a chamber in the 
lower part of thespout, and at the same 
time a supply for the next hill is let 
fall from the hopper into the spout, so 
that no scattering of the seed, or depos- 
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WEALTH AND PROGRESS GF OHIO. 


The following summary of facts and statistics in 
regard to the value of property and productions of this 
State, derived from the assessors’ returns, we copy 
from Mansrietp’s Railroad Record, instead of giving 
our own deductions from the tables in our last num- 
ber, as we had intended.—Eps. Cutt. 


We have received from the Auditor of State a copy 
of the “ Abstract of the Valuation of Real Property,” 
as returned by the Assessors for 1853. This is a re- 
markably interesting document, and from it may be 
deduced a very complete view of property, and agri- 
culture of the State. The foliowing is the result in 
regard to the value of property: 

Value of Real Estate in 1853...... o seccescecees S081 675,538 

* _ 2 1846. .ccccsccccceseseee 324,495,772 





INCTEASE.co 00 seseeves se cceeccccescecces socvcss Hel 119,100 





Which makes....cccccceccesseccccsecccscccees 80 per Cent. 


The total value of the property of the State is as- 
certained, by adding to the above, the value of per- 
sonal property of all descriptions. These were re- 
turned in the last Auditor’s Report, so that we find in 
the aggregate value of property thus: 

Value of Real Estate in 1853....... 660000000000 $581,675,538 














“ Domestic Animals in 1853....0..eee+2. 53,680,231 
Moneys and Credits in 1852..... basse ecccccee 45,878,524 
Merchants’ Stock in 1852.......4- evcccccccccee 18,152,774 
Manufacturers’ Stock,...escccssccee eocccccoce 5,556,493 
Investments in Stocks....sseceseses cocccccesed 7,754,630 
Non enumerated articles...ccssccscccccsesesees 14375634 
Miscellaneous..cccscccscscccs cosccccccssscese 3,916,782 
Banks, Railroads and other Companies.......... 30,731,157 
Total. .ccocccccsceccccccccccces se eeceereccesee § 109,081,306 


The increased valuation of personal property this 


year will probably make the aggregate—eight hundred 
millions! The valuations at different periods were: 





Bn 1B bens csigitl s0i0ie obisin 06s sue onset ccs PUBOET ATT 
fn DOOD acdloas enn 164h0+ cctremosreier es ube MAREE 
Be Bei ascnsyessnenes qaenenrnesente enantio: EMNES 


This is an increase in seven years of about 90 2 
cent. 

By an examination of the actual sales of land in 
Ohio, this is found to be very near accurate. The as- 
sessments are about 15 # cent. below the ordinary 
sales, which is an allowance made for cash values. 
which is assumed as the standard in the assessment. 

As examples of specific valuation and increase, we 
give below the counties of Hamilton, Montgomery, 
Cuyahoga, Muskingum and Franklin; 





1846. 1853. 
Hamilton......++++++ oe ceecee e $59,551,323 $85 971,910 
Montgomery....+++ +++ seeees 7.413,712 17,012,499 
Franklin......+e+ee+ + soeceess 8,283,540 19 985,508 
Muskingum........+++ secccece 9,597,835 11,465,045 
Cupalieg@. coc. veces cévcvees 7,744,219 28 697,749 


Hamilton has increased 120 # cent.; Montgomery 
133; Franklin 140; Muskingum 20; and Cuyahoga 
300 # cent.—places (with the exception of Musking- 
um) where railroads have most influence. 

We now turn to the culture and production of the 
State. The division of lands, cultivated and unculti- 
vated, in the State is: 
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Arable Land, acres......ccccccccccccces sees 7,775 000 
Meadow and Pasture, acres.......ecessees eeccesee 3,662,000 | 
Wood and uncultivated, acres.....++seeeeeceeeeee 13,373,763 | 


j 


Total acres........ Cocccccccccccccccccccccce cece sth O10, 763 

Of the arable land, 3,400,000° acres are in wheat | 
and corn; the residue in oats, barley, rye, potatoes, | 
orchards, fallow, &c. 


The three crops.of wheat in the last years were: | 


Vihont:im:3800, bepbolesiis ccs ccdcvecciccddscocces 35,000,000 | 
“ ah. .*:  wegte dowes © 6000es cdecceceeet0. Dd LOD 
“ ie. “Vrwenated eecevccecs cocccssscoes 02,114 
Total bushels ...ccccecccccccscccccccscecs oe eeee eBd,212,999 


Average annual prodaction, bushels Wheat........27,457.666 
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‘ Q 
Corn in 1850, bushels..... seeccceces eee 
“ 1BGl, “ sensccise GR OE 
‘ 1852, TITTTITT 060s bcee0ene ase cdcUe Tenens 


Total bushele..ceccs cocccs cocccecceccescescceses IGS Sa0 p00 


Average annual production, bushels Corn....+..++ 60,778,633 


The wheat crop is a very variable one; but the corn 
is almost uniform in the results. There has not been 
a variation of 15 # cent. between any two corn crops 
in many years; while in the wheat crop, the variation 
has amounted to more than 100 cent. For exam- 
ple, take the wheat crops of 1849 and 1850, thus: 
Wheat crops in 1849, bushels. ...eeesscecsccceeees 16,000,000 

ry 1850, 66g ceeccceccececcccee eed, 000,000 


The increase is near 120 % cent.! 
The five largest wheat producing counties of the 
State, are Stark, Wayne, Muskingum, Licking, and 





Coshocton. The production of these counties in 1850 
and 1852, was as follows, viz: 
1850. 1852. 

Stark ....sseeeeeeeeeeee1,071,177 bushels. 956,913 bushels. 
Wayne...... cabden ste ARG « 885,510 « 
Muskingum..........++1,003,096 “ 801,957 « 
Licking...... eococenses 849.116 « 507,326 - 
Coshocton. .... rT TT iy 862,809 “ 507,310 “ 
Five counties........+.4,806198 “ 3,749,016 “ 


These five counties raise about one-seventh of the 
whole crop of wheat. The crop of 1852 was smaller 
than that of 1850, but their proportion was rather 
larger. The five largest corn-growing counties are 
Ross, Pickaway, Butler, Franklin, and Warren. Their 
production for 1850 and 1852, were as follows: 





1850. 1852. 
ROSS. .eceeeceeseeccee s+ 2,918,958 bushels. 2,971,500 bushels. 
Pickaway.ccccccccceesetO2i,121 “ 3,039,418 “ 
Betletececccccscnceserstmepane \* 2446123 “ 
Franklin....esseeccecest 984,929 2,346.295 
Warren..cecccsccccceee],157,409 “4 1,556,165 * 
Five counties......+--11,939,376 “ 12359501 “ 


This is full one-fifth of the whole crop of corn. 

The increase of domestic animals is very rapid, par- 
ticularly of sheep, where wool is now a profitable ar- 
ticle. The number of sheep and hogs in the State, 
are as follows: 

Sheep, number....cccccccsceccccee covsecseceses 04,068,029 
Hogs, a se vecccees cécccesees 0600ee 60,400,405 

The largest sheep counties are: 

Licking....... Seb ce dudebde Uo code ut cdencdcwunse baccec REO 
Kn0kcccccccccseccccccs evesigesccccccccccccccocccss IOUT 


BROOM R cnc ccccces sevasee coccecocces 111,888 
HeridOR o0.od0s csvctcccdccse ovrdiec eevccece cee ed 18,768 


Wayne..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsscccccsccccsscsst0G5I7 








Five alti <cacesdéencsliniamanbitetsian tena 


The value of wool in these five counties is full $600,- 
000. In the counties of Wayne and Licking, the 
value of wool is $270,000; of wheat, $1,200,000; of 
corn, $500,000—making in these two counties two 
millions of dollars for these three crops. Besides these, 
there are a large number of cattle, orchards, and many 
minor productions. 

The exhibition of these two counties, (Wayne and 
Licking) entirely in the interior of the State, on nei- 
ther river nor lake, and remote from city influences, 
will give some idea of the results of Ohio farming. 
The assessments of the property of the State are 
based on such results, and are not in the least exag- 
gerated. There is scarcely a farm in the State valued 
as high as it will bring in open market. 

We shall take occasion, in another article, to refer 
to the direct influence of railways on the value of 
property; and we hesitate not to say, at once—that in 
the last three years—railways have added to the value 
of property the full amount of their cost. We believe 
the proposition can be readily demonstrated. 
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CROSSKILL’S (ENGLISH) CLOD CRUSHER, AT THE NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 


We again call attention to this implement, in the| 


hope of thereby hastening the time of its general in- 
troduction among our wheat farmers; for we have not 
the least doubt that it will be introduced before many 
years have elapsed, and feeling equally sure that it 
will prove of great benefit to our farmers, we are de- 
sirous that it should be introduced speedily. Our at- 
tention is particularly called to the subject at this time 
by having found one of the machines on exhibition at 
the New York Crystal Palace, where Mr. CrosskiL. 
himself was in attendance to explain its operation 
and utility, and if possible to secure a Patent and dis- 
pose of the Right for this country. We were sur- 
prised to learn from him that none of our American 
implement makers seemed disposed to take hold of the 
matter, and can only account for it by the circumstance 
that they have not had opportunity (as we have) to 
witness the operation of the machine, besides, the 
lands of the eastern States are not generally as clay- 
ey and liable to form clods as here in the west. 

Mr. CrosskiLt informed us, when in New York, 
that if he did not make arrangements with some per- 
son for securing a patent, and manufacturing the ma- 
chines in this country, he would sell the specimen that 
was then on exhibition; but from a letter just receiv- 
ed, we learn that he has altered his mind, and intends 
to take all his articles back to England. We regret 
that want of success should have impelled him to this 
determination, and hope that an offer will yet be 
made that will induce him to leave his clod crusher in 
this country. We want especially to see it brought 
to Ohio, and if we had a wheat farm and could raise 
the money to pay for it, we would buy it ourself rath- 
er than let it go back to England. We again ask, 
Will not some neighborhood of enterprising farmers, 
or a county society step forward and buy this impor- 
tant machine? if not, we think the State Board ought 














to do it, for certain we are, the introduction of such 
machines would benefit the agriculture of Ohio a 
hundred fold more than the same amount of expendi- 
ture in Fair premiums. 

We take the liberty of appending Mr. Crossx111’s 
letter, although not designed for publication: 


New York«, November 22, 1853. 


Mr. Batexnam—Dear Sir:—You mentioned that 
you would like to know who should become the pur- 
chaser of the Clod Roller that I have in the Crystal 
Palace. I am sorry to inform you that it is yet un- 
sold, and that I mean to send it back to England, with 
the greater part of the Implements I have here. I 
certainly am surprised that no spirited farmer or coun- 
try gentleman came forward to bring out such a real- 
ly valuable Implement, and I am sure the farmers of 
England will not think much of their fellow-crafts- 
men in this country, when they learn that they let 
such an Implement leave the country without even giv- 


ing it a trial to test its merits. Nevertheless, it is my 
Hi opinion, that the time will come when the Clod 
ler will be estimated as highly in this country as 
in England—for it is not many years since my father 
was laughed at for producing such an uncouth (as it 
was then thought,) implement at one of our great ag- 
ricultural exhibitions—since which time we have 
manufactured and sold nearly five thousand of them! I 
thank you kindly for the remarks that you have made 
in favor of it in your valuable journal, and shall at 
any time be glad to give you further information about 
this or any other British agricultural implement that 
you may require. 
I leave this country on the 30th of this month, in 
the steamer “ Arabia,” for England; and return home 
much pleased with the extensive country I have seen. 


I remain yours truly, Epmunxp CRosskILL. 





Casumere Goats in Soutn Carotina.—The New| to attempt the cultivation of cotton from the best 
York Herald acknowledges the receipt of a quantity | seeeds of the South. He failed in the trial; but he 


of snow-white Cashmere wool, raised in South Caro-| brought home some beautiful Persi 


goats, which 


lina, by James K. Davis, from goats brought by him| produce the Cashmere wool, and from them he is rais- 


from Persia. Dr. Davis went out to Turkey some| ing a flock of goats, which promise to be a valuable 
seven or eight years ago, on invitation of the Sultan, | addition to our domestic stock. 
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LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS, 


John Foster’s Farming =f ‘se of Liquid and other 
Manures—The Money Markets—Banks—Railroad 
Bonds, &c. 


Frienps Batenam & Harris:—John Foster’s ac- 
count of his farming, in the Cultivator of the 15th of 
October, ought to stimulate every man who lives by the 
plow. $4,653, one year’s clear profit from 275 clear- 
ed acres in the interior of Ohio, if not proved by fig- 
ures, would be almost incredible. That three tons of 
hay to the acre was doubtless due to the ditching and 
draining. Such a crop must not be expected every 
year without compensating the soil with a top dress- 
ing of liquid or strongly azotised manure. I should 
like to know how Mr. F. makes, saves, and applies 
his manures. [ take it that all long continued suc- 
cess in farming depends on the true system of making, 
saving and applying manures. It is painful tosee the 
drudgery, call it not labor, of some farmers in the 
spring of the year, hauling out stable dung whose or- 
ganized nitrogen has been washed away and evapora- 
ted, or burned up. There is no doubt but that one 
load of stable manure composted with swamp muck, 
or kept under cover until appiied to the soil, is richer 
in ammonia than three loads of ordinary farm yard 
manure. The late lamented Delafield was so fully 
impressed with this fact, that he took as much pains | 
in forming his manure heap at his stable, as he would | 
in making a hay stack; all refuse vegetable or animal | 
matter, dead animals, &c., were all buried in the tall | 
pile, which if likely to heat from too active fermenta- | 
tion was wetted with the drainings from the pile, or| 
rain water conducted from the stable roof. He said 
that when hauled to the fields in the spring the entire | 
pile was as homogeneous as a “Stilton Cheese.” | 
Joseph Wright, who has sold $2.200 worth of seed | 
leaf tabacco, the product of four acres, says he cannot 
depend on a large growth if he omits to treat the | 
growing plants with liquid manure; to this end he has 
his stable floors made tight and descending toa trough | 
below, this is drained through pump logs to a large 





cistern, together with water from the stable roof, (it! 


needs much dilution,) from this cistern the liquid is 
pumped into a cask on wheels by which it is distribu- 
ted to the growing plants. Liebig says that the “ liquid 
manure of animals contains nearly all the nitrogen 
present in the food consumed.” Mr. W. says his ex- 
periment fully confirms this theory. There is little 
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twice a week, and put to drawing light loads. 
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| Our farmers never owed less; they get large prices 
for every product, vegetable or animal; and high pri- 
ces must rule for a year or more, so that every indus- 
trious managing farmer who has something to spare, 
(there are many who have not.) find their pockets full 
}of bank notes, to the annoyance of our restricted 
Banks, thus wholesomely cut short of a circulating 
medium, which experience has proved the danger of 
extending. 8. 
Waterloo, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1853. 





HOW TO TRAIN OXEN. . 

Steers should be broken to the yoke whilst young, 
say nine or ten months old. When first yoked, let 
them run in the yoke in a yard or small lot two or 
three hours every day, until they become habituated to 
the yoke, and to being yoked; if they turn the yoke, 
which is generally the case, tie their tails together, 
which will soon break them of this habit. They 
should be yoked up several times through the summer 
and fall. After they are a year old, and practised in 
all the evolutions you would wish performed by oxen, 
the succeeding winter they should be yoked a 

he 
third winter they shou'd become thoroughly broken in, 
so that they understand the word and obey it. 

In selecting steers for the yoke, judgment and skill 
are necessary; in temper, motion, build, and size,they 
should be alike; docility, mild temper, rather quick 
motion, a tight and heavy build, and large size, are 
the desirable qualities of a work-ox. If the opposite 
of any of these qualities are found in a steer selected 
for the yoke, dismiss him at once. 

The task of breaking steers is commonly, but often 
improperly, assigned to the boys. It requires not only 
much skill and some svience, but a great deal more 
patience than is allotted to boys in general,and to too 
few men. Steers, when under the tutorage of the 
teamsters, should never be struck a hard blow—should 
never be treated hars ily, either by word or action; but 
the reverse. They should never be permitted to get 
away and run from the driver; but should this occur, 
let him be in no hurry to catch them; and when 
caught, treat them with the utmost gentleness, as 
though nothing wrong had transpired. They should 
never be hitched to a Joad they cannot draw easily— 
never should be “ stalled *—never hurried when man- 
ifesting impatience and disinclination to pull or go 
ahead, but caressed till their “ pet ” subsides. When 


doubt but that the quickening effect of super-phos-) unyoked. it should be done at the time they are calm, 


phate of lime and guano, is mainly due to the ammo- 
niacal salts added to the one, and found in the other. 
In proof of it, the Peruvian guano, from a rainless 
region, is more than twice as effective an amendment 
to the svil, as the guano from the humid and rainy 
region of Patagonia—when the inorganic matter, 
sulphate and phosphates are nearly identical in both 
kinds. 

Much is now said about the tightness of the money 
market in New York, and the consequent heavy fail- 
ures there. The revolution that succeeded 1836, was 
aggravated by short crops and great indebtedness; 
hence it shook the whole country to its centre. But 
the present panic seems to be entirely confined to the 
commercial cities, where stock gambling, building 
Railroads, &c , on paper promises, has been pushed too 
far, even for this fast age. The manner in which our 
Banks are now restricted in their circulation, has 
doubtless saved many of them from being complica- 
ted with those Railroads, whose bonds are now a mill 
stone to the necks of the great Brokers. It is now 
said to be a fixed fact that Railroads cannot be made 
by paper devices alone; a blessed inherent provision 
in the laws of trade always understood too late by 
those who make haste to be rich! 


and appear inclined to do the behests of their master. 
They should not be put to constant hard labor before 
the age of six or seven years, when, if well cared for, 
they can perform as many day’s work in a year as a 
man, without injury, and continue to do so until from 
fourteen to twenty years old—E. Rowe t, of Athens 


County, Ohio, in Patent Office Report. 


Surrotk Hoes tn Asntasuta County.—Messrs. N. 
L. Chaffee and F. J. Jones have: brought on a lot of 
this rare breed of Hogs from Boston, which have just 
arrived. They are the most beautiful specimens of 
pork race, that we have ever seen; and these gentle- 
men deserve well of this neighborhood for the pains 
they have taken to procure them. 

Mr. Chaffee, though one of the most active mem- 
bers of our bar, is nevertheless, quite an enterprisin 
agriculturist, and has stocked his dairy farm, wit 
some choice animals of the most approved breeds; be- 
sides keeping even with the times, in Agricultural 
Implements, etc., to say nothing of as fine a flock of 
Shanghais as ever woke the morning echo with their 
peculiar voices.—J+fferson ( Ashtabula Co.) Sentinel. 

From, personal observation, “we concur in the above,’ 
especially the voices of Esq. CHAFFEE’s Shanghais.—Ep. 
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HAVE WE A PONY AMONG US? 


LLLP ry 


I have noticed in sundry reports of the Springfield 
Horse Exhibition, that the judges found themselves 
suddenly in a dilemma as to “ what constitutes a Po- 
ny,” and as the little fellows, (the Ponies 1 mean,) 
had been allowed to grow up in perfect ignorance of 
the necessity of understanding the Delphic Oracle, 
“ Know Tuysetr,” it was doubtful after all, whether 
they could come in; since it is an axiom in human ju- 
risprudence, that “ignorance of the law excuseth no 
man;” and the judges in the absence of precedent, 
were determined to be “ a law unto themselves.” 

This, being something less than a “ one horse ques- 
tion,” was referred to a committee of five, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a platform which should be pro- 
mulgated as a finality, to which all future ponies should 
subscribe. This of course was eminently proper, as 
we learned years ago that “ what the law declares to 
be property, is property;” and numerous rural gentle- 
men will find that what they have been flattering 
themselves, was a nice pony, is nothing more or less 
than a “little ’orse,” without sufficient “ mane an 
tail” to come up to the “original idea,” (which, by 
the way, seems to have been as much in the fog, as 
the crags of the Skerries,) or to meet the views of the 
Reporter of the New York Horse Market; and even 
the “Black Pony” of St. Clair, with which I was 
wont to exercise my Equine gifts, may now, at 
one score and ten, contemplate rather in sorrow than 
anger, her lithe neck and lither limbs, for she is ‘nary 
a pony to speak of.’ 

It was established by the committee, that Ponies 
should not aspire to any thing over 14 hands high, and 
also that horses should be ‘discountenanced’ from 
coming down to such trifling proportions. I hope the 
“Old Crane Horse” will not hear of this decision, 
lest the evening of his days, should be embittered by 
the reflection, that he and his numerous posterity have 
all along been living so far below the true dignity of 
horse-hood. Old “Green Mountain,” too, will feel 
the rebuke, and will hardly dare to wag his stumpy 
tail, as of yore, at the head of the many hundreds 
which have been proud to call him their honored sire. 
“Big Timoleon” may count his fortune made; for 
horses are to be esteemed like pines on the Aroostook 
or porkers at Cincinnati; not for what they can do, 
but at what they will measure. Shetland is hence- 
forth the classic Zero in which all the g. g. gs. of 
the Pony stud book must culminate, and the Caman- 
ches, Winnebagoes and Canucks, may as well let 
their nags go to grass. The Kangaroos can go in. 
I shall not be surprised if the Ponies get up an indig- 
nation meeting to repudiate the platform, or 
with the little ’orses for “fusion” at the next 
Convention. I shall advise moderation, and hope the 
spirited little nags will not be so offended at the 
“ maximum” of their “ established height,” as to inti- 
mate that their judges should be estimated inversely 
by the length of their ears! 8. D. H. 





Hoes 1x tHE West.—The Grayville (Ill.) News 
says, it is thought the number of hogs in that vicinit 
will exceed last year’s at least one-fourth. Upwards 
of 6,500 will be packed at this point the present win- 
ter, and will be 7 or 8 @ cent heavier. 

The Evansville (Ind.) Journal, of the 20th ult., says, 
the farmers in the vicinity of Indianapolis are paying 
from $3 to $3.25 for stock hogs. In Jackson county, 
as we learn from the Brownstown Democrat, stock 
hogs have“advanced to $3.50 gross.—Allton Telegraph. 

Lime vs. Potato Rot.—Spread on a floor a layer of 
potatoes, then take air-slaked lime and spread it thinly 
over them, taking care to have them all well coated, 
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. |then another layer of potatoes, and again lime as be- 


| fore, and so on till your petatoes are all thoroughly 


coated with lime. One bushel of lime will be suffi- 
cient to cure twenty bushels of potatoes. 

The above recipe I have tried with perfect success, 
and I believe it will effectually stop the infection un- 
der almost any circumstances. . 

Jackson Tp., Stark Co., O., Nov. '7, 1853. 

THE ARAB HORSE. 

Layard, the explorer of Nineveh, who is as familiar 
with Arabs as he is with antiquities, gives in his late 
work on Assyria, some curious details respecting the 
true horse of the desert. Contrary to the popular no- 
tion, the real Arabian is celebrated less for unrivalled 
| swiftness than for extraordinary powers of endurance. 
| Its usual paces are but two—a quick walk, often aver- 
aging four or five miles an hour, and a half running 
canter; for only when pursued does a Bedouin put 
his mare to full speed. It is the distance they will 
travel in emergency, the weight they will carry, and 
the comparative trifle of food they require, which ren- 
der the Arabian horse so valuable. 

Layard said that he knew of a celebrated mare which 
| had carried two men in chain armor beyond the reach 


|of some Aneyza pursuers. This mare had rarely had 
|more than twelve handfuls of barley in twenty-four 











hours, excepting during the spring when the pastures 
‘were green; and it is only the mares of the wealthy 
| Bedouins that get even this allowance. The conse- 
| quence is, that except in the spring, the Arab horse is 
lean and unsightly. They are never placed under 
cover during summer, nor protected from the bitter 
|winds of the desert in winter. The saddle is rarely 
taken from their backs. Cleaning and grooming are 
\strangers to them. They sometimes reach fifteen 
ihands in height, and never fall below fourteen. In 
disposition they are docile as lambs, requiring no guide 
but a halter; yet in the fright or pursuit their nostrils 
| become blood-red, their eyes glitter with fire, the neck 
\is arched, and the mane and tail are raised and spread 
out to the wind; the whole animal becomes transform- 
ed. The vast plains of Mesopotamia furnish the best 
| breeds, and these breeds are divided into five races, of 
which the original stock was the Koheyleh. The 
| most famous belong either to the Shammer or to the 
Aneyza tribes. Their pedigrees are kept scrupulously, 
‘and their value is so great that a thorough-bred mare 
jis generally owned by ten or even more persons. It 
\is not often that a real Arabian can be purchased. 
The reason is that on account of its fleetness and 
power of endurance it is invaluable to the Bedouin, 
| who, once on its back, can defy any pursuer except a 
|Shammer or Aneyza with a swifter mare than his 
jown. An American racer, or even an English hunter, 
|would break down in those pathless deserts almost 
|before an Arabian became warmed up to its work. 
| Where thorough-bred mares have been sold they have 
‘brought as high as six thousand dollars; but these, it 
\is understood, are not the best of the race. 

The Arab who sells his mare can do nothing with 
his gold, and cannot even keep it, for the next Bedouin 
of a hostile tribe who comes across his path, and who 
has retained his mare, will take it from him and defy 
pursuit. Layard thinks that no Arabian of the best 
blood has ever been seen in England. If this is so, 
we can scarcely suppose that any have come to Amer- 
ica, but must believe the so-called Arabians given to 
our Government at various times, to be of inferior 
breeds. Rarely, indeed, are the thorough-breeds fc und 
beyond the desert. It will be a subject of regret, to 
those who admire fine horses, to learn that the Ara- 
ian is considered to be degenerating, in consequence 
of the subjugation of Arabia, and the decline of the 
Bedouin tribe.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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THE GREAT ARE FALLING FROM US. 


Lust year we were called to lament the death of two 
of our most eminent men in the field of agricultural 
progress—both young in years, but full of honors well 
deserved—for Downinc and Norton had merited the 
esteem in which they were held, far more richly than 
many of those titled great ones, upon whom society is 
wont to mis-apply its honors. 

This year the Great Reaper has gathered from us 
again two others, ripe in years, and works of useful- 
: se ness, which will continue to bless our industrial popu- 
PLL ™ | Nation: —Detarietp and TescHamacuer will be re- 

QO HIO C LT IV ATO R. membered as benefactors. So true is it, that in our 

a day, the schoolmaster sways a nobler power than a 

COLUMBUS, DECEMBER 1, 1853. General of Brigade, and a good book is better than a 
PDL TT ~~~ | line-of-battle ship. 

Reap THE Prospectus, on the last page of this No.,, Premrum Corn 1x Cotumprana.—At the late fair in 
and show it to your neighbors. The new volume will |Columbiania county, the first premium was awarded to 
commence on the first of January, 1854, and we shall lJ. N. Drxon, for a field of five acres, producing 127 
endeavor to keep up with the world as it moves. As bushels and 3 quarts of shelled corn # acre. JouN 
all subscriptions expire with the volume, we hope our Hisey took the second premium, for a field of two 
friends will lose no time in making up clubs for the | acres, producing 117 bushels @ acre. We also learn 
next year, so that their papers will continue to come that Davin Fawcett, near Salem, presented a field of 


without interruption. It is just as cheap to subscribe five acres, from which was harvested 116 bushels ? 
early, and far more satisfactory to all, especially to us, | acre. 


as we love to see the pleasant faces of V’s and X’s| 
along about New Year’s day. 
Postmasters have Jaid us under many obligations 
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Mr. Svutuivant’s Lanps.—After our ‘advertising 
pages were made up for the press, Mr. M. L. Sutti- 
vant handed us an advertisement, which will appear 








heretofore for their favors, and, as many new Post- 
masters have come into power the past season, we 
ten er them a friendly greeting in advance, and “ hope 
for better acquaintance,” for our mutual benefit. 
The Extra which we send in this No., should not 
add to the regular postage of the Cultivator; as with 
this addition our paper is within the size prescribed by 


in our next, offering for sale the whole of his lands, 
over 10,000 acres in this county, and about 5,000 acres 
in other parts of the State. Most of this land we 
know is of excellent quality, and it includes a number 
of improved farms, as well as woods, and the prices at 
which he offers to sell are quite moderate, so that per- 
sons seeking locations in this rapidly improving region 








law for single postage, 84 its being in two sheets |; ‘ve hi 
sshes 06 Giieies. , will de well to give him a call. 


| Mr. S. tells us that he found his farm here too small 

Purcnasine Farr Giu.unps.—Several of the coun- for his purpose, and lands being high, he concluded to 
ties in Ohio availed thsmselves of the provisions of sell out and buy farther west. He has accordingly 
the late law for purchrsing permanent sites for coun- | ee 56,000 acres, to begin with, in Illinois, which 
ty fairs, previous t- the fall exhibitions: since the he intends to improve by fencing, and sowing seeds of 
fairs we notice Hoc\.ng and Champaign have pur- locust and other trees, so as to fit it for a Stock farm. 
chased lots for this .arpose. We advise those coun- It is not likely that he will remove his residence from 
ties which design parchasing, to give the subject early Ohio. 
attention, as nob dy can tell how soon our law-makers| QOsace Orancr Hepces.—We invite the attention 
may take a freak 1o repeal the act. of persons desiring hedges, to the advertisement of J. 

Japan Pea.- Among the new products which pro- | Sumrrer & Co., in this paper. We know these gen- 
mise to be pr Siable for western farmers, the Japan tlemen may be relied on to fulfill their contracts, and 
Pea deserves es vecial notice. It grows upon astrong, their terms strike us as very reasonable. From our 
branching stem, some three feet high, with numerous OW? observation, we are confident that persons who 
clusters of ;oJs, containing about three peas each, of have had no experience in growing this kind of hedge, 
the size of che common field pea. An ordinary «tem had far better hire it done by these men, on the terms 
which we saised this season produced 276 pods; and proposed, than to attempt doing it themselves. More 
we have reports of others producing much more than ©? this subject in our next. 
this. Many farmers desire to raise field peas for. Cotumsus AcricuttruraL Warenovse.—Our farm- 
stock purposes, but are unable to grow them upon our ing friends who visit this city, should not forget to 
rich lands, to such the Japan Pea may prove valuyble; | drop in at this establishment, on Broad street, and take 
it is also said to be good for table use, but of this we |a look at the large collection of improved implements 
cannot speak from experience. In taste it resembles of husbandry and of household use. Mr. Gitt takes 
a bean, rather than a pea. Any one wishing to try | pleasure in showing his stock even to those who do 
the experiment of cultivating this pea will be furnish- not purchase—and well he may, for he keeps none but 
ed with a Caer while our stock lasts, on send- | first rate articles. 
ing us a fip or two stamps, to cover expense of t- aad ; 
age and paper. We shall publish ah tattal on the Ph 5 men ye esl gre May weal ney tg 


. an oil lamp, has been invented by F. Ar- 
mode of culture, in due time. nold, Middle Haddam, Conn. Its sides being of glass 


Miamt Stock Compawy.—At the close of the late protected by grating, it may also be used asa lantern. 
very successful fair of the Miami County Agricultural | It is also adapted for heating a kettle of water by the 
Society, a project was started for forming a Stock | heat of the lamp; and thus it is very useful at night 
Importing Company, which met with decided favor, and in families when there is sickness. The inventor has g 
several thousand dollars were promptly subscribed for |@pplied for a patent.—Scientific American. 
this purpose. It is proposed to raise a capital of ten! To Corresponpents.—In our next No. we shall 
thousand dollars, and from the interest manifested, lit- endeavor to dispose of all inquiries from correspon- 
tle doubt is entertained of complete success. ‘dents, which require answer through our columns. 
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JOHN FOSTER, THE MODEL FARMER OF OHIO. 


An intelligent young farmer, one of our subscribers, 
told us the other day that he considered the communi- 
cation of our friend Foster, in our paper of Oct. 15th, 
worth more to him than the cost of the Cultivator for 
a year, and he thinks Mr. Foster ought certainly to 
be called the “ Model Farmer of Ohio.” He wishes 
Mr. F. would write more for the Cultivator, and espe- 
cially make known how he manages his farm of 275 
acres with such results as he shows, with an expen- 
diture of only $305 for hired labor, unless he has a 
large family of boys, and in that case, how he contrives 
to support his fam:ly comfortably with no greater 
“store bills,” “ tailor’s bills,” &c. 

To all this we heartily assent, and at the head of 
this article we put Jonn Foster, the Model Farmer of 
Ohio, and we intend to bestow this title on him until 
we find some other farmer of Ohio better entitled to 
the honor. Our readers will remember that some years 
ago Mr. F. made some inquiry of us as to the where- 
abouts of the “Model Farm of Ohio” and said, if we 
could not answer, he should try to make his answer 
to that title. The account he has given of its improve- 
ments and profits, show that he has nobly acted upon 
that resolution. We are sure that many of our rea- 
ders will join us in the request that he will give us some 
further particulars of his farm and family management. 
We also repeat the request that others will favor us 
with like statements of their improvements and their 
results—their products, expenditures and profits. —Eps. 





PROFIT OF FEEDING CORN TO HOGS. 


In the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1852, now in 
press, we notice in the report from Highland county, 
by C. C. Sams, a calculation based upon experiments, 
des'gned to answer the oft-repeated question as to how 
much pork a bushel of corn will make. We copy 
from the Report: 

“ It is estimated, from an experiment made by S. B. 
Anderson, that 100 bushels of corn will produce 1,050 
Ibs. of gross increase in the weight of hogs. 100 
thrifty hogs were weighed and put intoa pen. They 
were fed for 100 days as much corn as they would eat. 
The average consumption was 100 bushels every six 
days. The average gross increase # hog for the 100 
days was 175 ths., or at the rate of 1 tbs. # day. 

It thus appears that 1 bushel of corn will produce a 
gross increase of 104 tbs. Throwing off 1-5 to come 


at the net weight, gives 8 2-5 Ibs. of pork as the pro-| 
If 8 2-5 tbs. of pork are| 


duct of 1 bushel of corn. 
made by 1 bushel, or 56 tbs. of corn, 1 tb. of pork is 
the product of 6% tbs. of corn. 


From an experiment made by Samuel Linn, of this p 


county, with 58 hogs, as reported in the Patent Office 
Report for 1849, 64 tbs. of corn produced 1 tb. of pork. 
From the experiment of the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, 
reported in the Patent Office Report for the year 1847, 
it appears that 3 4-5 Ibs. of cooked meal made 1 bh. 
of pork. This experiment was on a small scale. 
Assuming that it requires 63 Ibs. of corn to make 1 
th. of pork, the cost of its production will be seen 
from the following table. The labor of feeding and 
taking care of the hogs is not included in the estimate: 
When corn costs 124c.% bu., pork costs 1 4c. 
When corn costs 17c. # bu., pork costs 2c. $ 
When corn costs 25c. # bu., pork costs 3c. P 
When corn costs 33c. # bu., pork costs 4c. P tb. 
When corn costs 42c. # bu., pork costs 5c. P hb. 
The following table shows what the farmer realizes 
for his corn, when sold in the form of pork: 
When pork sells for 3c @ tb. it brings 25c a bu. corn. 
“ “ 4 “ 


b. 
bb. 
bb. 
tb 


“ 33 “ce 
“ “ 5 “ 42 “ 
“ “ 6 “ “ 50 “ 


So. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Genius or THE West.—We have the first two Nos. 
of this new Magazine from Cincinnati, Edited and 
published by Howarp Dunnam. We hear this gen- 
tleman well spoken of by those who know him, and 
the Genius bears the impress of an enterprising spirit. 
We hope it may succeed as it deserves, and not add 
another to the graves of dead magazines, in the liter- 
ary cemeteries of the Queen City. 32 pages month- 
ly $1 a year. 





Tue Prorte’s Journat, is a well printed 32 page 
monthly, at $1 a year, from New York, by A. E. 
Beacu, which we suspect may have been got up to 
use the second hand cuts of the late “ Illustrated 
News.” The Journal makes a good show, but tells 
80 many whappers, that we conclude the editor has un- 
dertaken a work which he does not very well under- 
stand. 


Dyes Bang Mirror is prompt on the Ist and 15th 
of each month. We find it very useful in these days 
of doubtful paper. Semi-monthly $2 a year. Month- 
ly, $1.50 a year. Address Jonn 8. Dye, Cincinnati. 

Appress, by Sanrorp Howarp, at the Plymouth 
County, (Mass.,) Agricultural Fair, October, 1853. 
Howarp is always practiced, and this is like him. 





NUMBER OF HOGS IN OHIO—1853. 





We have received from the Auditor of State a table 
giving the number of hogs returned by the Assessors 
in nearly all of the counties in this State for 1853. 
We shall publish it in connection with the lists of 
other animals, as soon as the tables are complete. In 
the mean time we would remark that the hog table of 
the present year is of but little use for comparing 
with former years, owing to the fact that the law 
which formerly exempted $200 worth of property from 
taxation, was repealed Jast winter, and thousands of 
families owning a few hogs which before were ex- 
empt from taxation, are now upon the list, so that the 
number in the tables is about doubled, while the 
actual increase in the State may not be over 25 # ct. 
if any atall. We give the returns for the present 


year and the past, from a few of the principal pork 
counties: 





1852—25,182; 1853—50,669 

“ 61,362) “ 66,249 

« 40633) “ 60.716 

ht) ac enadnannacess 664 “38,650 « ~~ 55,288 
Franklin........ adc vesceuewes “« B31 “ 68,475 
| QrOORGi ds cccocecss beds deeds “ $33,118) “ 45,290 
a “~~ 30.509 “« 46726 
Highland ....+- cesesesseceees « 43959 “ 61,578 
Pickaway .cccceccccce soccccce « “@ 381) “60 452 
MUA Sasscacccestetaccicusees “ 62905 “ 989,362 
Warteie cs cccccds ese ceccees “ 34314 “ 47,397 








Kentucky Stock anp Laxp Sates.—The amount 
of business done on Court day in Bourbon county, is 
truly astonishing. Paris is now one of the best mar- 
kets in Kentucky for all kinds of stock. On the last 
court day there were sold from 3,000 to 4,000 head of 


cattle; 2,500 head of moles; with horses, sheep &c., 


in proportion. Stock Cattle brought, in lots, $30, $35 
and $40—two year old mules $120 and $135—year- 
ling mules $110 and $120—sucking mules, $50, $60 
and $90; horses from $200 down. The total proceeds 
is estimated at $250,000. The stok is generally sold 
on a short credit for notes payable in the Paris branch 
of the Northern bank, and the paper discounted by 
resident private bankers. The present season a num- 
ber of farms have changed hands. The price of land 
ranging from $50 to $100 per acre. The average 
price for first class is $830—2d class $70—of 3d class 





$60—and last $50. Land is very hard to get at any 
price.—Richmond ( Ky.) Messenger. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Improved Agricultural Implements and Machines. 

Machines and implements poseeing to agriculture 
make a very extensive display in the Crystal Palace. 
Many of the articles are of course common and well 
known, but quite a large number are new inventions 
or improvements on old ones; and as our space is lim- | 
ited we propose only to speak of such as seem to pre- | 
sent some new or valuable feature. 

Plows of course deserve to come first; and we are 
proud to say that none are exhibited that to our mind 
excel those from our own State—the steel plows of 
Messrs. Garrett & Cortman,and Geo. C. Mitter & 
Co., of Cincinnati. A good article of similar kind, 
also, from Peoria, Illinois. 

A Side Hill Plow, by Hatt & Spear, of Pittsburgh, 
struck most persous quite favorably, and is said to be 
newly patented, though we remember having seen a 
similar one exhibited years ago. The beam turns on 
a pivot so that the team can turn around without turn- 
ing the plow or unhitching. The share cutter and| 
mould board are double, or like two plows placed back 
to back. 

A Two Wheeled Plow, by Roperman & Ronce, of 
St. Louis, may prove valuable for the prairies, and for 
sward land. The Michigan Double Plow is deserved- | 
ly ranked among the most valuable of modern imple- 
ments. 

Messrs. R. L. Attew & Co., of New York, exhibit 
a very large collection of good plows embracing al- 
most every variety uf size and pattern, as do also 
Messrs. Ruceies, Nourse, Mason & Co., of Boston. 
Among the latter collection is quite a curiosity in the 
shape of a plow, over one hundred years old, said to 
be the identical plow used by Rocer Su#erman, in 
Connecticut, in the year 1742. The mould board, 
standard and landside are wood, plated with strips of 
iron. The handles are nearly upright, with two pins 
at the top to hold by. 

Of Subsoil Plows there are several new forms ex- 
hibited, but we cannot form an opinion of them with- 
out seeing them in operation. We think there is still 
room for improve ment in this article. 

Cultivators, Horse Hoes, &c., were numerous and 
good—some of them new to us, but nor seeing them in 
use, we cannot speak definitely of their merits. 
Messrs. Rucotes, Nourse & Mason exhibit nearly all 
sizes and forms of these implements. 

Harrows, also, have undergone numerous transfor- 
mations and improvements of late years, indicating a 
more thorough style of tillage practiced by farmers 
than formerly. The principal improvements are the 
jointed or adjustable frame, in its various forms, and | 
the increased number of teeth, securing greater fine- 
ness of work. 

Rotary Spading or Digging Machine, by L. H. Gress 
& Co., Washington, D. C., has been noticed in the 
papers, along with a similar Machine in England, as" 
promising the greatest utility, and even likely to su-| 
percede the Plow; but our opinion, formed without) 
seeing it work, is by no means so favorable. It is a 
revolving machine ljike two heavy cart wheels set | 
close together, with a series of cultivator teeth or 
spades projecting from the periphery, which enter the. 
earth as the machine revolves and turn up the soil 
over which it passes. 

Clod Crusher and Roller, by Messrs. Crosx1t, of 
England, has been twice figured and described in this 
paper. (See last vol. p. 276.) We were glad to find 
this important machine on exhibition, and we hope it 
will lead to its speedy introduction in this country, for, 
as we have before stated, we firmly believe that no 
one implement or machine is at present so much 
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needed by wheat farmers, especially on clayey soils, 
like most of the best wheat lands of Ohio, and the 


Western States. 


An English Farm Cart, and Improved Cart wheels, 
also exhibited by Mr. Crosxitt, deserve the attention 
of wagon-makers, and we think possess some advan- 
tages over those in common use. We may speak of 
these at another time and illustrate the subject with 
an engraving or two. 

The “ Archemedian Root-Washer,’ another of the 


English machines, may come of use when our farmers 


find it necessary to use roots extensively for feeding 
stock. 

Pennock’s Wheat Drill is the only machine of its 
class we believe in the Crystal Palace. We are 
surprised at this inasmuch as the drill culture of wheat 
is now common in al] the best wheat growing por- 
tious of this country, and the number of different 
machines in use is very great. Pennock’s is a close 
imitation of the most popular English drills, and has 
a cylinder attached for sowing guano, &c., with the 
It is made in Chester county, Pa. 

Of Seed Planters, for planting corn and other seeds, 
in hills or rows, there were several on exhibition, but 


none that appeared to us as well adapted to the wants 


of Ohio farmers, as some now manufactured in our 
own State. 

Reaping or Harvesting Machines are quite numer- 
ous, and formed a very interesting feature in the ex- 
hibition. Several of these are quite new inventions, 
and not yet fully tried; others are only models, but 
most of them present one or more new features and 
supposed improvements, all indicating progress, so that 
we may hope ere long to reach a good degree of per- 
fection in this clase of machinery. We think, how- 
ever, that most of the newly invented reaping machines 
are too complicated and cumbersome for the wants of 
our farmers; and this arises from the inventors at- 
tempting too much. For instance, several of the ma- 
chines and models on exhibition are designed for cut- 
ting and gathering the sheaves, and having them 
bound by a man riding on the platform—and we have 
seen a machine, as big as a small house, that harvest- 
ed and threshed the grain and delivered it in bags, as 
it passed over the field, but it required eight or ten 
horses to draw it, and a dozen or more men to attend 
it, and not one farmer in ten thousand could afford to 
buy it or keep it in repair. 

It may be well enough to require a reaping machine 


_to deliver the grain in gavels ready for binding, but 


even this is not so essential in our estimation as that 
a machine should be easily worked, not liable to get 
out of repair, and cut the grain rapidly and without 
waste. 

“Denton’s Reaper and Self-Raker,” from Peoria, 
Illinois, claims several advantages over most others; 
among these are the increased size of the wheel which 
supports the platform, thus facilitating the draught, 
and the width of the cut being 8} feet, while most 
others are only 6. It is drawn by 4 horses, and by 
means of an endless apron, revolving on the platform, 
which receives the grain as cut, it delivers itin gavels 
over the side of the driving wheel, out of the way of 
the next round of the horses. Itis said to have been 
successfully used, and highly approved on the prairies 
of the west. Price about $150. 

“ The Golden Harvester,” by Aveustus Extio7T7, of 
California, is represented by a model. It is designed 
for reaping and gathering into gavels for the bindin 
to be done by a man on the platform. It is propelle 
by 4 horses walking behind and pushing the machine 
before them, like Bexx’s original Scotch machine and 
several others. This renders it somewhat difficult to 
turn, and hence only adapted for very large fields. 

Burratw’s Reaper and Mower, (of Geneva, N. Y.) 
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struck us as , ossessing some new and good points, but 
we found no one present to explain its peculiarities. 
We see it stated that this is an infringement on 
Ketcuum’s patent. 

Among the other reapers exhibited, we found nearly 
all of those that have been heretofore noticed or de- 
scribed in our columns—as Hussey’s, McCormicx’s, 
Atkins’, Manny’s, Seymocr & Morean’s, Kertcu- 
um’s, &c. 

Machines for Cutting up Corn.—There are two 
models of machines for this purpose, both of them too 
small to convey any correct idea of their probable effi- 
ciency. One by J. L. Ream, of Pulaski, Ill, is a 


simple and cheap machine, consisting of a pair of | 


thills with .an axle, and two wheels about 6 feet apart, 
then as the horse walks between two rows of corn, 
both rows are caught inside the wheels and cut off by 
knives attached to the axle, and the stalks falling 
backward, are retained till the attendant, by touching 
a lever lets them fall in bunches ready for binding or 
setting up. 

The other, by W. B. Coates,of Washington City, is 
a more costly and cumbersome affair, and may be bet- 
ter adapted for the large stalks of southern corn. It 
consists of a platform on four wheels, on one side of 
which is a strong knife which revolves half around 
and cuts the stalks with a blow as they are gathered 
by a reel, and when cut they fall on to the platform 
from which they are discharged at intervals. This 
machine it is said, can be also adapted for cutting 
hemp. ( To be Continued.) 


FLAX CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE IN OHIO. 


It appears by the tables of the United States Cen- 
sus, that in 1849 the flax seed crop of Ohio amounted 





to 118,000 bushels; while the amount of flax fibre | 


saved was only 446.937 tbs.* The average yield of 
flax seed is from 10 to 12 bushels # acre, hence 
there was not less than 10,000 acres of flax grown in 
Ohio that year; and we are satisfied this is below the 
average amount of the past five years. The average 


yield of fibre, where both fibre and seed are desired, | 


may be set down at 400 tbs., which would give an ag- 
gregate of 4,000,000 tbs. for the State; but from the 
tables, as well as from our own knowledge of the 
facts, it is seen that more than five-sixths of this en- 
tire crop of fibre is wasted—actually thrown away by 
our farmers every year, as not worth the labor and ex- 
pense of preparing it for market—although worth, 
when dressed, from 12 to 15 cents #@ tb.; so that the 
State suffers a loss of not less than $500,000 year 
from this source. 

We have several times before alluded to this enor- 
mous waste of valuable material, and expressed the 
hope that with the progress of inventions and improve- 
ments some method would be devised for turning to 
valuable account the thousands of tons of flax straw 
now thrown away by our farmers. We had hoped 
that the flax cotton invention of Mr. CuausseEn, or the 
various other new improved methods of preparing and 
dressing flax would by this time have been successful- 
ly and generally introduced, so as to create a market 
for flax straw in almost every farming neighborhood. 
But although the newspapers have from time to time 
announced the formation of companies and plans 
for flax manufactories in different States, we have yet 
to learn of one establishment of the kind, of any ext 
tent, that has gone into successful operation, at leas- 
in the Western States. 


* Kentucky is put down in the census tables as producing 
75,579 bushels of seed, and 7,793,123 pounds of fibre. This 
last sum is larger than all the other States put together pro- 
duce, and we think is evidently a mistake. Will some one who 
knows, inform us on this point? 
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It has been said that Mr. Ectswortu, of Indiana, 
has been engaged for the past year or two in the rais- 
ing of flax extensively, and is commencing the manu- 
ture of fiax cotton, either under Mr. CLaussen’s Pat- 
ent, or a similar one, with great confidence of success. 
Specimens of the prepared fibre, from his establish- 
ment have been extensively distributed. We sin- 

‘cerely hope that his success may equal his most 
sanguine expectations. From what has been stated, 
however, in regard to the value of flax cotton, there is 
some reason to doubt whether its manufacture will 
| prove as profitable as that of ordinary dressed fibre. 
This is in good demand for many kinds of existing 
manufacture, and new branches would speedily spring 
up if the raw material could be furnished more abun- 
dantly. 

For paper making especially we are convinced that 
flax could easily be prepared so as to answer a valua- 
ble purpose, and we repeat the suggestion that the 
man who will invent a cheap process for preparing 
flex for the manufacture of the finer kinds of paper, 
will speedily make a fortune. Flax is now used for 
making wrapping paper, to some extent, but the ex- 
pense of seperating the fibre entirely from the shive or 
woody matter, prevents its being used for fine paper. 

What is wanted is, some process for dissolving the 
gum and softening the flax straw, instead of the trou- 
blesome process of rotting; or machinery for crushing 
and breaking the straw, as left by the thrashing ma- 
chine, so as to secure the entire seperation of the fibre 
without any dissolving process. This last we do not 
suppose can be perfectly accomplished, but we think 
that machines can be devised that will so nearly secure 
the result, that the fibre, being greatly reduced in bulk, 

can easily be submitted to a chemical process for com- 
pleting the seperation. 

The machine invented by S. A. CLemens of Spring- 
field, Mass., which has several times been noticed in 
our columns, approaches this desideratum, but like 
others, it requires that the straw should pass through 
the machine endwise, which is not easily secured 
|when the crop has been mown, and thrashed by a ma- 

chine. It is probable, however, that this difficulty can 
be remedied. We examined this machine when at 
Springfield last month, and found it had been improved 
in several respects since it was exhibited at Rochester 
two years ago. 

Cuicuester’s Flax Dressing Machine, we found on 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, but not in operation. 
It is thought by many to be the best machine extent 
for dressing rotted flax, but we believe is not calculat- 

ed for working unrotted. 

| Pror. Witson of England, delivered a lecture on 
preparation and manufacture of flax, before the N. Y. 
Stote Ag. Society at Saratoga in September last, in 
\which he describes a new method of steeping flax 
straw (as a substitute for rotting) invented by Mr. 
Warts of Glasgow, thought to be superior to Ciaus- 
_SEN’s method, and now in common use in Ireland. A 
full description of this process, with engravings, is 
given in the pamphlet edition of Prof. Wirson’s lec- 
| ture, which has been published by C. M. Saxton, New 
York. The patent for this country has been purchas- 
ed by the “ American Flax Company” who are pre- 
paring to testits value by experiments. Tus. Knuser, 
jr., of Philadelphia is Secretary, and will give infor- 
‘mation to persons interested. We shall keep our rea- 
|ders advised of any new developments or signs of pro- 
gress. 

| The Springfield (Mass.) Republican states that a 
company has been formed in that city, with a capital 
| of $400,000 for the purpose of engaging in the manu- 
| facture of flax and other vegetable fibre. The valuable 
water power at Indian Orchard is to be appropriated 
ito this purpose. 


| 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


"LETTERS OF EASTERN TRAVEL 


CONCLUDED. 





Wearied with the sights and sounds and excitements 
of the great city of New York, it was with pleasure 
that we stepped aboard one of the steam palaces that 
float on the Long Island waters, for a quiet visit among 
the New England hills. 

The evening was clear and warm, and the decks 
were crowded till even standing room was all occupied; 


and then we moved down the bay, and the busy mart | 


With its teeming life, the quiet sister cities of Brook- 
lyn and Williamsburgh, the forest of shipping, Black- 
well’s Island, with its imposing array of benevolent 
and reformatory institutions, and all the beautiful 
scenery of New York bay, passed like a panorama 
before us: then the glorious sunset, the various light 
houses, and the soft night air, were in turn enjoyed 
till the hour of retiring, when those of us who failed 
to secure berths a day in advance, thankfully camped 
down on mattrasses on the floor to get what rest we 
could, amid the laugh and talk ot those about us. 

In the morning, after a leisurely ramble through the 
quiet streets of Stonington, Conn., which looked very 
neat and fresh in the early twilight, we exchanged our 
boat accommodations for those of the railroad car; 
and now the bold hills and rocky land, and the many 
manufacturing villages nestled among the hills with 
their neat white dwellings and innumerable shade 
trees, flew rapidly past us, and we were soon at Prov- 
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are gradually passing into the hands of the Irish and 
German laborers who have long assisted to till them. 
| ‘The operatives in the manufactories too, we learn, 
are steadily changing from the blooming sons and 
daughters of New England to the uneducated, import- 
ed operatives of Old England. Still the cities are as 
full of keen speculation, active competition, untiring 
/industry and wealth as ever. The moral and religious 
| changes passing over the land of the pilgrims seem to 
/us no more favorable, but we have not room to speak 
,on this theme now. We dearly love New England 
‘and we highly honor her, both for what she has been 
}and what she now is, and for what we trust she still 
will be. But we promised ourself to be brief. 
Passing through the large and flourishing city of 
Worcester, and many smaller places, we reached 
Springfield, Mass., in season to attend the National 
Horse Exhibition, of which our readers have already 
received an account. This city we consider one of 
the most beautiful in Massachusetts, and now with its 
gay holiday dress and the crowds of cheerful well 
dressed visitors in its streets, it presented an unusually 
fine appearance. The arsenal, with its solid columns 
of burnished arms, which we trust will long remain 
unused, and its extensive work shops, is well worth a 
long visit, and with the handsome grounds enclosed, 
forms the great ornament of the city. Perfect sobri- 
ety and good order prevailed throughout the exhibition, 
which to all lovers of good horses was exceedingly 
interesting. 

From here we pursued our way to Albany and home 
by the shortest route, rejoiced that our pleasant sum- 
mer ramblings were over, and we ready to take up our 
abode at home. 












idence, R. I., which has made remarkable growth and | ° 


improvement since our last visit. Noble depot build- | FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


ings, a beautiful well-shaded lawn, and the clear wa- | 
ters of a miniature lake, occupy ground reclaimed | Some ot our readers have requested us to mention 


from what was a few years since, a foul and useless 
swamp. Extensive business houses and costly dwell- 
ings in all parts, testify to the increased growth and 
prosperity of the city, while the increased number of 


students at the time-honored Brown University speaks | 


well for the educational interests of the city and the 
State. 

Pawtucket, on a river of the same name, which 
forms the boundary between Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, is a large and enterprising manufacturing city, 
already nearly embracing within its own limits the 
adjacent villages of Central and Valley Falls. There 
we met the warm greeting and the kindly welcome of 
cherished friends whose memory fills a warm corner of 
our heart. From here we sought the old homestead 
and its household treasures in a secluded farming dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. Surely Time must have for- 
gotten them in his flight, for save a little more moss 
upon the old stone wall, and a little more dimness in 
the sight of honored age, no change could be discov- 
ered, and the days flew rapidly and joyously away till 
our departure. 

A change is passing over New England—the days 
of its greatest glory and renown have seemingly pass- 
ed away and now “ westward the star of empire takes 
its way.” The shallow rocky soil of New England 
is so poorly adapted to farming purposes that only strict 
economy and hard labor, can insure a comfortable sub- 
sistence upon them, and young men of enterprise nat- 
urally decline to engage in that pursuit; hence with 
few exceptiuns, they enter other departments of labor, 
or journey westward, where the same money will buy 
more acres and those of a greater depth, and where 
they can earlier acquire a competency. Hence our 
western States are largely settled by the “bone and 
sinew ” of New Engiand—the men of enterprise and 
of learning; and hence the farms of New England 


articles which we have declined as unsuited to our col- 
umns, and give our criticisms upon them, in the Cul- 
tivator, but we have not room, and are not sure that 
many of the writers would wish it. 

| Our space is so limited that we cannot undertake 
to foster talent to any great extent in individual cases, 
that is, publish articles for the benefit of the writer, 
when the subject matter is comparatively unimportant 
.or poorly handled. Were our space more ample we 
should publish more of the articles received: as it is, 
that which many young writers need is simply practice; 
such should write frequently, (and the practice would 
_be beneficial to most writers,)—choose some practical 
subject of general interest, and write upon it in a sim- 
ple natural manner and briefly, and such articles, we 
have no doubt, will always be welcomed by your coun- 
ty papers and the Cultivator, and be not discouraged 
if the first or even the second article be declined. 
One of our correspondents commences a letter by 
saying that she wishes to write, but has nothing par- 
ticular to say—the rule in such cases should be, when 
you have nothing to say, say nothing, or look about 
|you and think, till something valuable suggests itself. 
The subjects to be written upon for the Cultivator are 
by no means very limited—receipts and hints for house- 
keepers, suggestions to mothers, and short pithy artic- 
‘les on almost any subject of practical utility to our 
readers. We like to have our columns present variety, 
and know that many of our readers can write with 
much profit to others, as well as themselves, if they 
will only summon the necessary resolution—reader, 
are not you one!—try and see. 

“Country Cousin” has sent us two little articles — 
one of which we selected for our columns, but it was 
unfortunately lost by the messenger before reaching 
the publication office. We regret the accident and 
hope the writer will soon favor us again. “Cousin Pru- 
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dence” has sent us an account of her home In Fox Riv- 
er Valley, which we have not room to publish, as it 
is long and enters quite fully into detail, and few of our 
readers would take an interest in the subject. Ona 
different theme we should like to hear from her again. 

A new correspondent—Eoline, writes: “A perusal 
of some of those beautiful letters that we so often find 
in the Cultivator has once more awakened in the mind 
of one who has long been a reader of its precious col- 
umns, a wish to do and be something in the world.” 
Although the article in question is scarcely suited for 
our columns, we should like to hear from the writer 
again. An earnest desire to do and be something, 
will work out its own mode of accomplishment 
by seeking to inspire in herself and others, a desire to 
excel in knowledge and goodness, and all that will 
really elevate woman. 


AN APPEAL FOR TEMPERANCE 
To the Women of Ohio. 


At the meeting of the Women’s State Temperance 
Society, held at Dayton, September 21, 1853, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a committee to prepare an 
an Appeal for the more extended and effective co-op- 
eration of women in the Temperance cause. 


PPAPDL LIL a 





Hitherto the work of regenerating and elevating | 


public sentiment has been supposed to come within the 
legitimate sphere of man only, because he only pos- 
sessed the requisite physical and intellectual strength 
and genius. But the unsuccessful attempts, at an im- 
mense cost of fortune and of faith, to institute a rem- 
edy for moral evil, with only one of the two elements 
that combine to produce the vital force of every living 
thing, has developed the necessity of a recognition of 
woman’s original capacity, equal right and correspon- 
ding duty to exert her efforts too, in the struggle for a 
better and purer humanity. 

In no department of social and moral effort has this 
been more conspicuous than in the Temperance move- 
ment, where, it is allowed by all, even the most con- 
servative, that our sex have a work to perform, and 


that our mission at this important crisis is one of great | 


magnitude. Facts connected with the movement from 
the days of Washingtonianism down to the present 
time, show that from causes evident to close observ- 
ers, the people have gradually lost confidence in indi- 
vidual moral action, as a measure adapted tosecure the 
desired reform, or to destroy drunkenness, and now 
demand in its stead, a prohibitory law, as the only 
cure—the last resort. 

From this enterprise, we, as women, having no legal 
political rights available in this warfare, seem to be ex- 
cluded. We have no legal recognition as citizens, 
nor as voters, and hence cannot do the legitimate work 
of such. Nevertheless the most important part of the 
work is left upon our hands. 

It is easily demonstrated that laws in advance of 
the people’s approval will not be obeyed, and that their 
tendency is to beget a contempt for all law. 

We are doubtless safe in saying that not one-half 
of the people of Ohio have the necessary internal 
preparation for such a law as the Maine Law; and itis 
our appropriate business to plant deep in the hearts of 
the people, such principles as will form a true basis 
for an all-powerful prohibitory law. 

Our relative work in this enterprise seems to be, 
therefore, “to breathe underneath the ribs of Death, 
a living soul,” for such in all cases, is moral agitation 
to legislative acts. 

By appeals to reason and to conscience we are to 
convince not only the brother, the son, the husband 
and the father, but also the rumseller and drinker, the 
voter and the legislator, that the cardinal principle of 
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Temperance is, Total abstinence from all that can intow- 
icate; that without this, there is no sure foundation, no 
practical philosophy. 

_ Will any woman say, I have no influence—I am 
‘not able to use arguments with the other sex? You 
would not reason thus, if you saw your brother or son 
in a fit of partial insanity, making preparation to de- 
stroy his own life. You would then have arguments 
,enough, and power enough to use them, as long as 
‘there was hope in their efficacy, and should this fail, 
you would not hesitate to use stratagem or even force 
\to thwart his purposes; nay, you would not hesitate to 
‘call on any passer-by to assist you if necessary in re- 
moving beyona his reach, the means of self-destruc- 
tion. Then hesitate not to take the same energetic 
course in reference to that which destroys both soul 
vand body. 

Let no time be lost. Keep bright the fires on your 
‘own hearthstones. See that your children and youth 
have proper and healthful mental excitement and 
amusement, that shall develope the higher and purer 
element of their natures and thus close every avenue 
to animal dissipation. Cultivate their tastes and pre- 
pare their hearts to choose the lecture room, the mu- 
sical concert, and the religious meeting before the vile 
haunts of gaming and drunkenness. 

Circulate tracts denouncing the Liquor Traffic, por- 
traying its fearful results and insisting upon high-toned 
moral action and aprohibitory law. Aim toenlist the 
energies of all your female friends in this good work, 
and be yourselves consistent: attend no parties where 
wine is offered the guests, nor suffer any to do it, over 
whom you have a rightful authority, or can exert an 
influence. Associate freely with none who manufac- 
ture, buy, sell or use alcoholic and intoxicating liquors, 
trade with no merchants who deal in the article, exert 
your influence to prevent the use of adulterated wines 
in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and in all 
‘cases, as far as possible, let precept and example go 
hand in hand. Let all feel at liberty to complain of 
the disproportionate sufferings of our sex from a curse 
in which we are comparatively free from the guilt, and 
\to insist upon redress by a prohibitory law, to which 
we are entitled, and the demand for which we are 
bound to create in the hearts of the people. 

_ Finally, as you regard your high destiny, asyou love 
your husband and son, as your sympathy is moved for 
,that beggared, outcast wife and mother, in all her 
wrecked inglorious loveliness, as you pity her suffer- 
_ing children, driven out to shiver in the wintry blasts, 
and subsist upon the world’s cold charities, as you 
weep over the once bright gem of your own fireside, 
“Row estranged in vilest degradation, frenziedly implo- 
ring pardon of Ged and man, or in the writhings and 
_contortions of delirium tremens, dodging the shafts of 
‘demons who have come to torment him before the time 
'—manhood gone, genius gone, hope, that lingers long- 
est, gone!! As you regard all these, nay more, as you 
regard humanity and God, remember that these re- 
‘quire at your hand that weil should ripen inte deed; 
‘and that sympathy and tears should furnish eorrespon- 
|ing action. 
Pause not in fear, 

Preach no desponding servile view, 
Whate’er thou will’st, thy will can do. 

Work sows the seed, 
Even the rock may yield its flower, 
No task so hard, but human power 
Exalted to one end and aim 
May conquer fate ; work on and win. 


Josernine 8S. Grirrine, 
M. E. Peck, 

J. C. Batenam, 

Mary B. Brrpsatt. 





[3 (Ohio papers please copy.) 4) 
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TASTE AND ECONOMY IN DRESS. 


Mrs. MERRIFIELD,-in the London Art Journal, makes 


the following sensible observation on dress: 


Ornament, although not an integral part of dress, is 
so intimately connected with it, that a few words must 
be devoted toit. Under the general term of ornament, 
we shall include bows of ribbon, artificial flowers, 
feathers, jewels, lace, fringes and trimmings of all 
kinds. Some of these articles appear to be suited to 
one period of life, some to another. Jewels, for in- 
stance, though suitable to middle age, seem misplaced 
on youth, which should always be characterized by 
simplicity of apparel; while flowers, which are so pe- 
culiarly adapted to youth, are unbecoming to those 
advanced in years; in the latter case there is contrast 
without harmony: it is like uniting May with Decem- 
ber. The great principle to be observed with regard 
to ornament is, that it should be eppropriate, and ap- 
pear designed to answer some useful purpose. A 
brooch, or a bow of ribbon, for instance, should fas- 
ten some part of the dress; a gold chain should sup- 
port a watch or an eye-glass. Trimmings are useful 
to mark the borders or edges of the different parts of 
the dress, and in this light they add to the variety, 
while, by their repetition, they conduce to the regular- 
ity of the ornamentation. 

The subject of economy in dress, an essential ob- 
ject with many persons, now claims our attention. 
Our first recommendation is to have but few dresses 
at a time, and those extremely good. If we have but 
few dresses we wear them, and wear them out while 
they are in fashion; but if we have many dresses at 
once, some of them become quite old fashioned before 
we have done with them. If we are rich enough to 
afford the sacrifice, the old fashioned dress is got rid of; 
if not, we must be content to appear in a fashion that 
has long been superceded; and we look as if we had 
come out of the tombs, or as if one of our ancestors 
had stepped out of her picture frame, and again walk- 
ed the earth. As to the economy of selecting the 
best material for dresses, we argue thus: Every dress 
must be lined and made up, and we pay as much for 
making and lining an inferior article as we do for one 
of the best quality. Now, a good silk or merino will 
wear out two bad ones; therefore, one good dress lin- 
ing and making, will cost less than two inferior ones, 
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the dress. Dresses made of one kind of material, 
only, are more durable than those composed of two; 
as, for instance, of cotton and silk, of cotton and 
worsted, or of silk and worsted. When the silk is 
merely thrown on the face of the material, it soon 
wears off. This is also the case in those woollen or 
cotton goods which have a silken stripe. 

The question of economy also extends to colors, 
some of which are much more durable than others. 
For this we can give norule. The newest and most 
expensive colors are not always those which last the 
longest. It is not economical to have the dresses 
made in the extremity of the fashion, because such 
soon become remarkable, but the fashions should be 
followed ai such a distance that the wearer may not 
attract the epithet of old fashioned. 


We conclude this part of our subject with a few 
suggestions relative to the selection of differet styles 
and materials of dress. The style of dress should be 
adapted to the age of the wearer. As a general rule, 
we should say that in youth the dress should be sim- 
ple and elegant, the ornaments being flowers. In 
middle age the dress may be of rich materials, and 
more splendid in its character: jewels are the appro- 
priate ornaments. In the decline of life the materi- 
als of which the dress is composed may be equally 
rich, but with less vivacious colors, the tertiaries and 
broken colors are particularly suitable, and the char- 
acter of the whole costume should be quiet, simple 
and dignified. Tall ladies may wear flounces and 
tucks, but they are less appropriate to short persons. 
As a general rule, vertical stripes make persons ap- 
pear taller than they really are, but horizontal stripes 
have a contrary effect. The latter, Mr. Redgrave 
says, ‘are not admissible in garment fabrics, since 
crossing the person, the pattern quarrels with all the 
motions of the human figure, as well as with the form 
of the long folds to the skirts of the garment. For 
this reason,’ he continues, ‘large and prominent 
checks, however fashionable, are often in bad taste, 
and interfere with the graceful arrangement of 
drapery.’ It is to show their entire contempt for 
| the principles of design that our manufacturers intro- 
duced last year not only horizuntal stripes of conspic- 
uous colors, but checks and plaids of immense size, in 
autumnal fashions for dress fabrics! We had hoped 
that the ladies would have shown the correctness of 































with the expense of lining and making them. In their taste by their disapproval of these unbecoming 
point of appearance, also, there is no comparison be- designs; but the prevalence of the fashion at the pre- 
tween the two, the good dress will look well to the) sent time is another evidence of the triumph of fash- 
last, while one of the inferior quality will soon look | jon over good taste. A white and light colored dress 
shabby. When a good silk dress has become too) make the wearers appear larger, while a black or dark 
shabby to be worn longer as a dress,it becomes, when | dress causes them to appear smaller than they actual- 
cut up, useful for a variety of purposes, whereas an| jy are. A judicious person will, therefore, avail her- 
inferior silk or one purely ornamental, is, when left) self of these known effects, by adopting the style of 
off, good for nothing. — - dress most suitable to her stature. To sum up ina 

Plain dresses, that is to say, those of a single color,| fey words our impressions on this subject, we should 
and without @ pattern, are more economical as well a8 gay that the best style of dress is that which, being 


more quiet in their appearance than those of various! exactly adapted to the climate and the individual, is at 
colors. They are also generally less expensive, be-| 


jer : | once modest, quiet, and retiring, harmonious in color 
cause something is always paid for the novelty of the! and decoration, and of good materials.” 

fashion, besides, colored and figured dresses bear the| 

date on the face of them, as plainly as if it was there 

‘in printed characters, the ages of dress fabrics are! Rice Grue.—Mix together rice flour, and cold wa- 
known by the pattern, therefore, dresses of this de-| ter, to a thick paste, pressing out all the lumps with a 
scription should be put on as soon as purchased, and| spoon, and making it very smooth. Then dilute it 
worn out at once, or they will appear old fashioned. with a little more water, (altogether, you may allow a 
There is another reason why vari-colored dresses are | gill of water to a tablespoonful of rice flour,) and boil 
less economical than others. Where there are several | it slowly as long as you would boil starch, stirrinig it 
colors, they may not all be equally fast, and if only| frequently. When done, set it to cool. Use it for 
one of them fadés, the dress will Jose its beauty.| pasting fine paper, and for any little ornamental) arti- 
Trimmings are not economical; besides their cost in| cles made of pasteboard. It is a very nice and dura- 
the first instance, they become shabby before the| ble cement. The water in which rice has been boiled 
dress, and, if removed, they generally leave a mark| for the table, will afford a cement for slight purposes. 
where they have been, and so spoil the appearance of | —Exchange. 
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READING FOR CHILDREN: ALL ABOUT A FLY-BRUSH. 


Mrs. Batenam:—Among your correspondents I no-|, Dear Mrs. Batzenam:—- * * * * * * JT 
tice a new name, “Cousin Prudence.” I bid her a | have been greatly cheered this week by friends from 
hearty welcome, and fancy I recognize the style and Old Morgan, and a remembrance of olden time, in the 
sentiments of one dear to me; and if I mistake not, Shape of a beautiful fly brush made of peacock feath- 
that same spreading elm shelters the sleeping form of |&T®> from my neighbor, Mr. Joseph Sigler. It was a 
my mother. If I have not guessed right, the resem-|Premium brush in Morgan, and will have a twofold 
blance was so striking as to bring the tear of sympa- |OPeration and virtue: while it will drive away annoy- 
thy unbidden from its source, and awaken recollections |®"Ces, it will bring before me bright visiohs of the 
of the shadowy past. | past, the scenes and joys and homes and faces of trea- 

By the way, these fictitious signatures are a little sured and familiar friends. Mr. Sigler may have en- 
vexing. One scarcely knows their friends under their |Joyed his premium—but he could not have dreamed of 
false colors. Let us have the true name, or at least the amount of happiness he was bestowing upon me 
the initials, that we may know our old acquaintances, in thus presenting to me an enduring Daguerreotype 
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* * * *£ * * * * To me it seems highly | 




















important that our children and youth should be suppli- | 
ed with useful and entertaining reading matter at 

home. This would keep many a son from the dan-| 
gerous habit of lounging away the long winter eve- | 
nings at the store, the tavern, or other places of doubt- | 
ful character, indulging in coarse or vulgar language, | 
smoking cigars, or perhaps sipping at the bowl, the | 
surface of which may glow like a ruby, but whose | 
depths conceal a serpent that shall sting like an ad-| 
der. ‘The young mind craves amusement, and these 

very amusements may be made to serve an important 

part in the education of the whole being, or as is of- 

ten the case, lead to the formation of habits which 

will forever destroy their happiness and usefulness, 

and leave them a mere wreck upon the tide of Time, 

a mournful wreck of human greatness! 

There is a great lack in this respect in many of our, 
farmers’ homes. The father reads his paper, (if he 
takes one,) in silence; the mother, too busy with knit- 
ting or mending to answer the queries of her children, 
sends them to bed at an early hour to be free from | 
their rudeness and noise, or perhaps they escape from 
her control to seek amusement in the street, leaving 
her to reflect upon their growing insubordination. A 
remedy for this is plain, and easily reduced to practice, | 
if resorted to in proper season. 

Make home attractive, and provide suitable amuse- 
ments, books that will instruct the mind while they 
entertain the fancy. Cultivate studious habits. The | 
rudiments of science may be taught in such a way as 
to be a source of pleasure rather than a task. Curi- 
osity, which is ever an active principle in the young. 
may be excited and directed in a proper channel, and 
while, like the bee, it flits from flower to flower, it 
will ever return laden with the precious commodity it 
has gathered, for future use. If they have a talent 
for music, this should be cultivated, not only as a 
source of pleasure, but for its refining influences. 
Nearly all are charmed with the harmony of sweet | 
sounds, and when linked to noble sentiments it be- 
comes powerful for the promotion of virtuous princi-| 
ples. The songs we loved in childhood become inter- | 
woven with our very being, and their melody haunts 
us ever amid the cares of life, with a magical sweet- | 
ness, even when the lips that breathed them are for- 
ever silent. 

But there are many ways to render home so plea- 
sant that our children will have no desire to seek | 





amusement abroad, and thus escape the snares that | — 


are spread for the unwary. Mrs. C. R. Corsy. | 
Cherry Valley, Ashtabula Co., Oct., 1853. | 





Cement ror Crockery Ware.—The best cement 
we have ever found for mending broken crockery ware | 
is made of pure white lead ground fine, moistened with | 
copal varnish to the thickness of honey. Put a small 
quantity upon the broken édges and press them toge- 
ther firmly and secure them. Let the dish remain 
three or four weeks to become thoroughly dry. 


| Imperials, Snow Drops, Martagon Lilies, A 7 7 
| The present is a good time for planting these rocts, and amateurs 


for stock horses, for the State of Ohio. 


view of Morgan county Fair, its people and its pre- 
cious things: 
On Memory’s wall he has hung them all 
In hues most grand and bright— 
In the brilliance rare of the peacock fair, 
They will come morn, noon, and night, 
To cheer and bless with their welcome gay, 
Full many a toiling and weary day. 


St. Louis, Nov., 1853. 


F. D. G. 








undersigned have a large amount of Osage Orange Seed and 
Plants of the very best quality surpassed by none in the country, 
which they will sell at the lowest market prices. 


Hedges Set and Warranted, 


At from 33 to 40 cents ® rod, with a fair deduction where large 
contracts are made. 


Hedges Completely Grown, 


At from 75 cents to $1 #rod—the payment as follows: % when 
the hedge is set and the balance when it will answer the purpose 
of a good fence. 


Hedges Grown, 


For what disinterested judges will say it is worth (as compared 
with wood fences) when it is completed. 


Hedges Completely Grown, 


At $1 to $1.25 per rod, to be paid for when completed. 
JAMES SUMPTER & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
James SumprTeER, College Corner, Butler County, Ohio. 
James McGuire, Alexandersville, Ohio. 
Benjamin Leas, Dayton, Ohio. 
December 1, 1853. 





GRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE.—Just receiv- 
ed, at the Columbus Agricultural Warel.ouse and Seed Store, 
a fine lot of Garrett & Cottman’s Premium Steel Plows, Folding 
and Ruyendiog Harrows, Cultivators, Corn Planters, Seed Drills 
Horse wers, Horse Rakes, Thrashing Machines, Saw Mills 
Wheat Fans, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Cornstalk, Ha and 
Straw Cuttters, Corn and Cob Crushers, Churns, all kinds, Tubs, 
Buckets, and Keelers, Ox Yokes and Bows, Post Hole Augers, Post 
Sp nd R s, Shovels, Spades, Picks, Mattocks, Axes, be- 
sides a “ tarnal lot” of other traps too numerous to mention, em- 
bracing almost every article that is needed by the Agriculturist or 
Horticulturist, House Keeper, &c. Farmers, and see us when 
you come to the city, whether you wish to buy or not. 
November 10, 1853 WM. A. GILL & CO., 
No. 3, Exchange Building, Broad St. 


J 








RESH BULBOUS ROOTS.—The best assort- 
ment of Bulbs ever offered in this city are now for sale at the 
Capital City Agricultural Warehouse, received from the house of 
Joseph Breck & Son, Boston, ahd embracing a fine assortment of 
H) acinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocusus, Jonquils, Irisis, Crown 
Gladio} &e. 





of fine flowers should call .soon. 


. A. GILL & CO. 
Columbus, November, 14, 1853. 








ILL TO LET—AT LOCKBOURNE, FRANK- 
LIN COUNTY, OHIO.—It has new machinery of the best 
kind; two run of stone—one for flour and one for corn. 
Apply to Messrs. SAUBER & SAWYER, at the Packet Landing, 
Lockbourne. 
November 15, 1853.-3t* 


in 





IVE VERMONT MORGAN STALLIONS FOR 
SALE.—The subscribers have five Morgan Stallions for sale; 
all of which have been standing the past season in different paris 
of this State. They were selected in Vermont last fall expressly 


Columbus, Ohio, October 15, 1853. BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtivator Orrice, December 1, 1853. 


With the continued pressure in the money markets, and less fa- 
vorable news from Europe, prices of flour and provisions receded a 
little the past week, but have partially rallied again within a day or 
two under the influence of the latest foreign news. We see no 
reason to anticipate any material decline in flour or grain before 
next harvest. The weather thus far has been quite unfavorable 
for slaughtering hogs, which, with the scarcity of money, has 
caused a decline of prices in Cincinnati; but if the weather soon 
becomes cold, the demand will no doubtimprove. Beef cattle have 
also declined a trifle. Cheese continues in good demand. Clover 
seed is wanted at an advance. Flax seed the same. Apples are 
pienty and cheap in Cincinnati. 


New York, November 29.—Money market easier, and prices of 

roduce again advancing. Flour $7.06@$7.12, for best Ohio. 
Wheat $1.68@$1.74 P bushel. Corn is much wanted for export, at 
82@84c. Oats 52m)54c. Mess Pork steady at $13.75@$14—prime 
$11@11.25. Mess Beef $12@$13.50—prime $5.50@$5.62 bbl. 
Dressed hogs 6@6c. P ib. Beef cattle 8@10c. P tb., and sales 
active. 

Cinctnnati, November 30.—Flour $5.30@$5.35Pbbl. Wheat $1. 
Corn 40c. Oats 40c. Barley 50@53c. Rye 60@65c. Flax Seed 
$1.40@$1.45 P bushel. Clover Seed $5.40@$5.50. Potatoes 40 
@45e. Apples $1@$1.50 P bbl. Cranberries $9@$10. Pork, 
Mess, $11@11.75 ® bbl. Lard 9@10c. Butter, 14@16 for keg, and 
16@18c. for fresh roll (at wholesale.) Cheese, W. R., 9c. ® tb 
Durham Farm 12%c. English Dairy 11%c. Eggs, for packers, 12 
@l4c. W dozen. Hogs $4@$4.25P 100 tbs. Beef Cattie $5@$6. 

CLEVELAND, November 30.—Flour (retail) $5.75@6. Wheat $1.- 
30@$1.32. Corn 50@55c. Oats37@40c. Clover Seed $5.25@$5.- 
50 P bu. White Beans $1. Potatoes 50c. Apples75c.@$1. But- 
ter, 17@18c. Cheese 8@10c. th. Lard 10@I1lIc. tb. Pork, 
$15 P bbl. Dressed Hogs 44 @5%c. P. Beef P quarte 

CoL_umsvus, December 1.—Flour, (retail,) $5.50@$6.25. 
Corn 30@33. Oats 30@35. Clover Seed $5 P bushel. Apples 60 
@75. Potatoes 45@60. Turnips 25c. P bu. Butter 18@2ic. P tb. 
Eggs 5c. P dozen. Chickens 12%@l15c.each. Turkeys 50@75. 
Pork, by quarter, 434@5c. P lb. Beef do. 5@6c. P b. Hay $8@ 
$10 P ton. 

sna 


AVIS’ IMPROVED CORN PLANTER—PAT- 
ENTED OCTOBER 25, 1853.—This machine plants in check 
rows at any required distance and depth, with any desired number 
of grains in a hill, and may also, if necessary, be used as a drill. A 
lever is attached to the handles, so that by a slight pressure with 
the thumb the corn is thrown into the conducting tube and falls 
upon a chamber near the surface of the earth, where it is detained 
until the tube reaches the furrow, when it is disch: instantly; 
the machine covering it at the same moment better than is usually 
done by hand, The ground being smooth and the rows straight, the 
corn can be worked when very young without the liability of cov- 
ering up, or dragging out by the first cultivation. This mode of 
planting, when contrasted with the old method, saves full three- 
fifths of the expense. 
hines are manufactured and for sale by 
Temeaee Wanrper & Brokaw, Spri ld, Ohio. 
Moses Smitu, Delaware, Ohio. 
A. CLapr, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ext Carter, West Jefferson, Ohio. 
A. Sceva, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
Also, by N. C. DAVIS, (Patentee,) West Jefferson, Ohio, from 
whom models and rights for territory may be obtained on liberal 
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December 1, 1853. 
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Ohio Cultivator for (85. 


Tue Tentn Votume of this popular Journal will 
commence on the first of January, 1854. The circu- 
lation has been steadily increasing from year to year 
until it has reached Ten Tuovsanp Corizs, giving 
evidence that it is truly esteemed as 

THE LABORER’S FRIEND! 

Our aim is the diffusion of useful knowledge among 
the Industrial classes of society. We labor for the 
Farmer, the Mecuanic, and the Domestic Crrcte, all 
of whom we shall endeavor to address in the lan- 
guage of 

PLAIN AND PRACTICAL TRUTH, 
Suited to the wants and means of every-day life. 
| Our information is gathered in a great measure from 

personal observation in all parts of the country, by 
which means we become familiar with the various 
| wants and capabilities of different sections, and are 
better able to suggest means of improvement. Be- 
| sides this we have correspondence from all quarters, 
| giving facts and experience in the way of Crops, Farm 
Stock and Domestic management, which must insure 
| for our paper among the intelligent working classes, a 








07 | WELCOME TO THE FIRESIDE! 


The past year has been one of plenty and prosperity 
to the Farmer, and he can well afford to besiow the 
smal] sum necessary to secure for himself and family 
the reading of a good and reliable Agricultural paper, 
and thus give encouragement to an agency which has 
contributed in no small degree to the general pros- 
perity of the State. To this end we shall continue to 
devote our best energies, and believing that there are 
yet many thousands of families who would gladly wel- 
come the Ohio Cultivator to their generous firesides, 
_if it was once introduced to their notice, we invoke 
the kind offices of our friends in this behalf, feeling 
assured that in so doing they will confer an equal fa- 
vor upon their friends and the community at large. 
|Our Publication is established upon a firm basis, hav- 
| ing outlived all the storms that have assailed it, and is 
now without a rival of its class, in all this region, 
while we allow ourselves to believe, that in adaptation 
| to the demands of Western Farmers, it has no supe- 
|rior any where. We shall spare no reasonable labor 


| OF expense to make it worthy of the confidence and 











., support of all our old friends and the thousands of 


new ones which we hope to enrol for the coming year. 

Tre Terms of the Cultivator will be as heretofore, 
viz: Single subscriptions $1 a year. 4 copies for $3. 
9 copies for $6—always in advance; and all subscrip- 
tions to begin with the year. 

As no Traveling Agents are employed, we rely upon 
the good will of Postmasters and our local friends, to 
make up Clubs, in their several districts; and to remu- 
nerate such as interest themselves for us, we offer 
the following 

Premiums—To persons who send us nine subseri- 
bers and $6, we will send the complete volume for 
the past year, or any previous volume, if preferred, in 
printed cover, postage paid. The person sending us 
the largest number of subscribers for the coming year, 
will be«entitled to a complete set of the Cultivator 
from its commencement—9 volumes—making a good 
Farmer’s Library. For the second largest number, 8 
volumes; the third '7 volumes; the fourth 6, &c. 

Packages of Seeds will also be sent as premiums, to 
those who signify that they prefer them—nine or more 
varieties, free of postage to each person who sends a 
Club of nine or more subscribers. 

(<7 Postage Stamps can in all cases be sent to us 
for fractions of a dollar. 

Address, BATEHAM & HARRIS, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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